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re Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


Summer Showings of For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
POPULAR SILENT FILMS 


THE BELL OF ATRI Our Dumb Animals, 1941, bound volume $1.00 Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of 
Our Dumb Animals, 1939 and 1940, bound $0.20 

illustrating Longfellow’s poem volume, each -75 Films, Fakes and ‘Facts. Helen “Trevelyan 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- £0 
and tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 Do Wild Animals ’ Prefer * Captivity? 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. 
IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3%. .$0.50 per 100 Humane Education 


showing the practical work of the The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley .. 
About the Horse Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 


Massachusetts S. P. C. A., its Rest Black Beauty (English), cloth } Rowley 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc.....$0.60 per 100 The Relation of the Home to Character 

Farm for Horses at Methuen, and Humane Education Leafiet, No. 5 ...... .50 ‘“* Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... 

the Angell Animal Hospital The Horse’s Prayer . Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

How to Treat a Horse : OR 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. . A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley 

Address Secretary Suggestions for Riding Stables, 4 pp. Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Tips on Saddle Horses, 4 pp. Friends, 32 pp., r covers, man, 

180 Longwood Ave., Boston The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse ius. 
by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley. Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; twelve for 1.00 

About the Dog Cts, 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 small, 50 cts. 

Distemper in Dogs Free pit PP. rst and second 

WALTHAM SALES BOOK Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free | & 

Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .$1.00 per 100 Be Kind to Animals'’ pennants 
COMPANY, INC. : eS The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 ° 


144 Mood Street Waltham Suggestions for Feeding Dogs J 
y Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 Friends and Helpers (selections for school 


use) Sarah J. Eddy 
Telephone, WALtham 2222 og cae tinal The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts, each; ten for 256, 
“Den” and Bey Friends, 5. P. a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
play 3 cts. each; ten for 25¢, 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 ets, 
The Best Gift, play 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Let Us Have Pets! play, for three boys 
JOHN McCOURT co. About the Bet and three girls 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts, 


CONTRACTORS The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ...... cloth, $0.45 Humane Exercises 


H 
910 HUNTINGTON AVE. Humane Education Leaftets, Nos. 1 and 2 $0.50 per 100 umane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 


a Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each .50 “ 
BOSTON -50 Humane Education, What to Teach and 


Telephone, BEAcon 0310 
p ’ The Care of Caged Canaries : Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 
About the Cat Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 A Talk with the Teacher 
The Cat in Literature “ Our Love for Animals, a short radio 


Z Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve d os address 2 cts. each; 1.00 
HOT, TIRED FEET Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ....... es of Tender Mercies 
Soothe and comfort them by “The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. and 
<*> bathing in warm, mildly medi- How to Organize Society for the Pro. 
cated Cuticura Soap suds, then About Other Animals Ls a ety for the Pro- 
apply emollient Cuticura Ointment . . . one The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ... paper, 7 cts. tection of Animals 
of Cuticura’s many uses. Buy both today! For Pity’s Sake . Incidents about Animals, by Geo. T. 


WWI OIA ™’H)). We Years of Be Kind to Animals 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 per 100 Week, Guy Richardson . .3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. ‘ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1. Band of Mercy 
Humane Librar Humane Education Leafiet, No. 6, Animals . “Be Kind to Animals Buttons,’’ three 
A Comp lete wtihed Ways of Kindness styles—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 
rere : = .3 ets. each; five for 10 cts. 


For $1, postpaid anywhere Humane Education Leafiet, No. 7, Farm ge A ee ret ee $1.00 per 100 
Bound volume of Animals .50 Buttons—white star on blue ground with 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS for 1941 A Wise Fish gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Care of Rabbits F Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 

240 pages; 200 illustrations of animals and birds Hints on the Care of Cows 7 “Band of Mercy’? pennant 

180 LONGWOOD AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. Directions for the Care of Swine . Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J. 

Professor Frog's Lecture, 8 pp. J Eddy 

Why the Toad is so Useful ............. . Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 
only) 

The Jack London Club Band of Mercy Membership Card 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. How to Form Bands of Mercy P 
What is the Jack London Club? ........ $0.30 per 100 Does It Pay, story of one Band of Mercy .30 ‘ 


F. , # ROBICHAUD Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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Humane Societies seem to have been 
ignored by rationing officials in Washing- 
ton. Their ambulances and the cars by 
which their agents have to travel through 
the state, preventing the ill-treatment of 
animals, and to stay the hand of cruelty, 
seem liable to have to cut their work 
seriously for lack of gas. 


A colored man, an American citizen, 
recently walked into a voting place in 
one of our states to cast his ballot. 
Stopped by an official, he was told that 
“Only white men are allowed to vote 
here.” And this is America, “the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 
Yet that man can be sent to the front 
line to be shot for the country that denies 
him his constitutional right to vote. 


A lover of animals, thoroughly sane, 


_ and no extremist, thanking us for what 


she learned at our first aid classes, re- 
cently held here at our Hospital, writes: 
“In Our Dumb Animals — and this may 
seem incredible to you — I find more real 
religion than almost anywhere else. I 
turn to it again and again when my faith 
in humanity is slipping, and I find help.” 
For such a tribute we are sincerely 
grateful. 


A protest comes to us against taking 
pet dogs from good homes and sending 
them away for service in the Army and 
Navy. We can understand the protest, 
but, 80 far as we know, few such dogs are 
being given up. Rather those which, for 
some reason or other, their owners are 

to part with, and for which homes 
would have to be found. Only when dogs 
are brought to us to be given to any 
Army or Navy group do we have any part 
in the transaction. 


“The Passing of Tyranny” 


An extraordinary sermon was preached 
some weeks ago by the Rt. Rev. Robert 
Nelson Spencer, D.D., Episcopal Bishop 
of West Missouri. It dealt primarily with 
the question of tke supreme patriotism 
of our Lord, a patriotism that, wide as 
the world, still was intensely loyal to 
the land of one’s birth. In this sermon 
he says: 

“I have seen a little poem, of whose 
authorship I know nothing save that it 
was written by an English sailor in the 
Jutland battle of the first world war. 
That man was troubled, too, as to whether 
the Man who loved the whole world 
enough to die for it, could yet love His 
own land most of all. And so this sailor 
said: 

‘I would not mind to die for them, 

My own dear downs and comrades true; 
But that Great Heart of Bethlehem, 

He died for those He never knew. 

And yet I think on Golgotha 

When Jesus’ eyes were closed in death, 
He saw with a most passionate love 

The little streets of Nazareth.’ ” 


The Dogs at Dunkirk 


Remember the escape back to England 
of the British Army from Dunkirk? 
Eight hundred of those English soldiers 
carried with them back across the chan- 
nel 800 dogs picked up by them in France, 
Belgium and Holland. These homeless 
dogs, their owners killed or fleeing from 
their homes, had simply been adopted by 
these eight hundred Tommies. How can 
you account for the rescue of these home- 
less dogs? “I can offer no explanation,” 


writes the journalist who tells the story, 
“than that they were British and even 
the horrors of war could not deaden their 
love for dogs, especially dogs in distress.” 


Do You Know About This? 


ELL, if you eat meat or drink milk 

you ought to. The following isn’t 
pleasant reading if you are one of those 
who think we should never mention any- 
thing which tells of cruelty. But then 
how have laws to prevent cruelty been 
secured? How has public opinion been 
aroused to the point of its demanding 
certain cruelties be stopped? By writing 
about these cruelties, by talking about 
them, by pleading with people to do 
something about it. 


Dehorning cattle, do you know what 
that means? Do you know that perhaps 
the very dairy from which you get your 
milk has subjected the cows from which 
it is taken to brutal cruelties by sawing 
off or cutting off their horns? That the 
saw or the heavy steel shears cut down 
below the juncture of the horn with the 
skin? That from the severed artery the 
blood throbs out till either by pressure of 
the artery or from natural causes the 
artery is closed? 


This dehorning cruelty goes on all 
over the land, in our dairies, on our 
ranches and on our great cattle ranges. 
Against this mutilation there is no spe- 
cific law, though in Ireland, we have been 
told, it is forbidden as illegal. The 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1600, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gives directions for 
it and describes the knives and saws, and 
makes no mention of the use of any local 
anesthetic, recommended by the highest 
veterinarian authorities, which materi- 
ally reduces the suffering. Indeed prob- 
ably most of the farmers and ranchmen 
do the dehorning themselves in the erud- 
est manner, without the help of a veter- 
inarian. 


Why this mutilation called dehorning? 
Here is what the Bulletin No. 1600 says: 
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“Horned feeder cattle require more 
space at the feed trough. Dehorned 
slaughter cattle almost invariably pro- 
duce carcasses with fewer and less seri- 
ous bruises than similar horned cattle 
handled under the same _ conditions. 
Carcass values are materially lowered by 
bruises, and hides are frequently dam- 
aged by horns.” 

The dairyman’s reason is that the 
cows with their horns often fight with 
one another and cause more or less in- 
juries. This we admit is true. But the 
whole wretched business of dehorning 
could be stopped if cattle owners would 
take the trouble to be a little humane 
instead of thinking first and above all 
of profit. In the early days of the calf, 
within say two weeks from birth, the 
growth of the horn is stopped by a 
simple and _ inexpensive’ treatment. 
Moisten the little spot or button under 
the skin, where the horn shows signs of 
starting, then rub, not breaking the skin, 
with a small stick or pencil of caustic 
soda or potash till a little redness appears, 
and no horn will develop. One treatment 
generally is sufficient. We know this, 
because we have tried it many times. 

Recently, right here in a New England 
state a great dairy company dehorned 
142 cattle in four hours, using no local 
anesthetic. The case was brought into 
court by the humane society of the state 
and the Judge dismissed it without a 
conviction. 


Do Not Miss This 


HE following paragraphs are taken 

from an article that appeared recently 
in the Boston Traveler, by George R. 
Farnum, Boston lawyer and former As- 
sistant Attorney General of the United 
States. We greatly regret that our space 
allows us only to reproduce a part of 
one of the most timely and striking 
articles that have appeared during this 
unspeakable war. 

Near Fort Devens stands a _ small 
marker on which are inscribed the words, 
“Yankee Lady, just a damn fine dog.” 
Under it sleeps a little mongrel dog who 
gave her life in a gallant effort to save 
that of her soldier buddy. With that in- 
scrutable instinct that distinguishes her 
kind, she had attached herself to him 
when his unit had encamped nearby, and 
followed him by day and guarded him by 
night. Then came the day when her 
master went in swimming and she sat 
anxiously watching from the bank. 


Died Attempting Rescue 

A sudden cry of distress apprised her 
that he was in danger. Instantly she went 
to the rescue. The soldier was saved, but 
when the excitement had subsided Yankee 
Girl was missing. Her poor, lifeless body 
floated ashore a day later. Sadly they 
buried her near the scene of her exploit, 
wrapped in an army fatigue jacket and 
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with all honors, as befitted a faithful pal 
of a soldier, and wrote the little epitaph 
on her grave to commemorate her last 
brave act of devotion... . 


Humane Sentiments 


Sustained and sympathetic interest in 
the welfare of those dumb and humble 
friends who share the perils and priva- 
tions as well as the comforts of our daily 
lives, and give so much and ask so little 
in return, argues that in spite of all the 
destructive influences of the times most 
people are still spiritually sound at the 
core, regardless of the deplorable aspects 
of many of their actions. . . . One of 
Galsworthy’s characters put it more ap- 
pealingly. “I have observed,” he said, 
“that before men can be gentle and broad- 
minded with each other, they are always 
gentle and broad-minded about beasts. 
These dumb things, so beautiful — even 
the plain ones — in their different ways, 
and so touching in their dumbness, do 
draw us to magnanimity and help the 
wings of our hearts to grow.” 

And so when I read in the press the 
extent of the public interest in the stories 
of Yankee Lady and of Laddie — and in 
many another animal epic as well — I re- 
joice that notwithstanding all the en- 
grossing distractions, bitter harrass- 
ments, and terrific turmoil of these cruel 
and fateful days, there are persuasive 
indications that most people are not los- 
ing their gentleness and innate kindness, 
that they are still 
responsive to the 
tremulous ap- 
proaches of the 
pathos and tender- 
ness of the little in- 
cidents and dramas 
of common daily life. 

These qualities will 
all be needed when 
the day comes to 
begin the recon- 
struction of a new 
and better world—a 
world from which 
cruelty must be 
banished and in- 
humanity proscribed. 


Endowed stalls and 
kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital. 
Payments of thirty- 
five dollars for a ken- 
nel or seventy-five 
dollars for a stall will 
insure a_ suitable 
marker inscribed 
with donor’s name. 
Terms of permanent 
endowment will be 
given upon applica- 
tion to the Treas- 
urer. 
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°Tis Nature’s Way 


Salvatore Marsiglia 


Topsy killed a bird today, 

And | am grieving sore! 

For though 'tis only nature's way 
| do not feel, and this | say, 
That | could love her any more. 


The strong may prey upon the weak; 
That, too, is nature’s way! 

But this grim knowledge do | seek: 
Why do the former wish to wreak 
Death and destruction just for play? 


She lay the bird beside my chair 
And looked expectantly; 

And | could feel the sparrow’s stare 
And sorrow creeping, quite aware 
Of what this base deed meant to me. 


Black cat, | cherished with a pride, 
What motive prompted you 

To kill the sparrow at my side 

When through your kitten days | tried 
To teach good things to you? 


A tiny heart — a life snuffed out — 
A voice ne'er to be heard. 

A nest that now must be without 
A mother fluttering about 

A hungry, wayward sparrow-bird. 


Topsy killed a bird today, 

And | am grieving sore! 

‘Tis nature’s way! 'Tis nature's way! 
But this | feel, and this | say: 

I still should love her as before. 


THREE SWANS ALL WHITE AS SNOW 
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Winged War-time Messengers 
GLADYS JORDAN 


IGH in heavens, indistinct 
against the blue, a tiny winged crea- 
ture is speeding on its way. Suddenly, 
from far below, comes a muffled report 
and the bird falters, wavers, one wing 
droops, half lifts, flutters again; its flight 
becomes erratic, it sinks down, down to- 
ward earth. Then an instinct, stronger 
than life itself, a courage that defies 
death, lifts the tiny creature, drives it 
on again toward its goal. Now high, now 
low, winging out its final race the bird 
reaches its home base, bringing in safely 
the message from the aircraft pilot that 
means life to the men below. Once again 
the homing pigeon has kept its age-old 
record, “faithful unto death.” 

Down through the ages man has made 
much of the strange and unerring in- 
stinct of the homing pigeons. Among 
the first to use the birds were the ancient 
Persians and later the Greeks learned the 
art from them, making their birds inter- 
nationally famous. They used them both 
for sport and for business. Stock brokers, 
financiers and even government agencies 
made use of these pigeons in their busi- 
ness, sending important messages by 
code from city to city. 

In times of war homing pigeons have 
been used by various countries and many 
a battle has been lost or won through 
the message carried by these tiny winged 
creatures of the air. At the present 
tme, England is making great use of 
these birds. Even some months ago Great 
Britain had made up an army of 500,000 
homing pigeons to serve as carriers with 
its Royal Air Force. These birds carry 
messages from reconnoissance planes to 
their bases, when to send such a message 
by radio might prove fatal. Carefully 
trained for speed, endurance and accu- 
racy, these birds are of inestimable value 
to the men of the air. 

Early in the nineteenth century a civil 
and military system was established in 
Java and Sumatra for the use of homing 
pigeons. In 1870 they were used in the 
siege of Paris and since then they have 
been used both by the military and the 
havy posts, with great success and at a 
great saving of human life. Many ways 
have been tried by the enemy to interrupt 
the flight of these war-time messengers. 
The Germans used Falcon Hawks against 
them in the 1870 siege of Paris and vari- 
ous other birds of prey have been tried. 
The Chinese used to attach tiny bells 
and whistles to their homing pigeons so 
a to frighten away all marauders. 

Not only are these birds used in times 
of war but in times of peace man turns 
to them for sport. Belgium led in the 


training of homing pigeons for long dis- 
tance flights in 1818. 

Such pigeons are most carefully fed 
and trained. Their owners start train- 
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Before a storm hits the great lakes, one versed in the legends of the lake area 
can tell that a storm is coming from the behavior of the gulls which swarm over 
the water and about the docks by the thousands. 

After the storm actually comes the white and gray birds fly out over the 
water, coming to rest on the waves and riding them like bits of down through the 


heaviest storms. 


At night most of the birds also ride the waves and arise from the mist shrouded 
waters like spirits at the first showing of the sun. 


FERN BERRY 


ing them when the birds are about four 
months old. At first the pigeon ascends 
in a sort of spiral flight and continues so 
until some familiar landmark is sighted, 
then it wings its way straight forward. 
Weather has much to do with its speed. 
A record of 270 miles in three and a quar- 
ter hours stands against the same dis- 
tance in thirty hours on a stormy day, 
but whatever the day or the weather the 
homing pigeon will do its best, in war or 
peace, to keep untarnished the self-made 
record of the birds themselves, ‘‘faithful 
unto death.” 


Winged creatures of the blue, 
Keeping faith with those below; 

How great the debt we owe to you 
Only you and God may know. 


Be a Protector of Wildlife 


HENRY H. GRAHAM 


N the same autumn day I had two 

wholly different experiences. While 
studying Nature along a lonely marsh 
I encountered a duck hunter. Proudly 
pointing to his “bag” of ten ducks he 
said, “The birds flew well today. I got 
the limit.” 

Elation was written all over his face. 
He seemed to think that in bowling over 
ten beautiful and defenseless wild ducks 
he had done something of which to be 
justly proud. In his opinion he had ac- 
complished something really big and out- 
standing. I had other ideas. I saw him 
as a killer, a destroyer of wildlife—a man 


who put hunting under the erroneous 
heading of sport and who gloried in 
bringing death to birds that had as good 
a right to live as he did. I felt that he 
was a person I would not care to know 
intimately. 

That same night I was entertained in 
the home of a friend. This fellow never 
carried a gun. But he had a fine “bag,” 
too. Yet what a different sort of collec- 
tion than the hunter! My friend showed 
me dozens of beautiful color photographs 
of wild ducks and other game in flight. 
He climaxed the evening by displaying 
motion pictures, also in color, of ducks, 
pheasants, deer and other lovely crea- 
tures. It was the most interesting eve- 
ning I have ever spent. 


Somehow I could not help contrasting 
the two men. One had taken life. At 
best he had only a few meals of roast 
duck—and his memories. To most of us 
such memories would not be happy ones. 
The other chap had photographs of living 
wildlife that would last forever. He had 
the happy memories of days spent on the 
marshes and in the fields and forests in 
quest of pictures. No bitter memories 
were his. He had preserved the memory 
of his trips without doing a bit of harm 
to the lovely creatures of field and forest. 


Many sportsmen and conservation de- 
partments are always urging protection 
of game, reduced bag limits and shorter 
open seasons. Such an attitude is not 
prompted by any desire to protect game 
so that it may be happy and unmolested. 
It is prompted by selfishness. 
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Prize Winners in Recent Photograph Contest 


WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE, $25, CASH 
Frederick J. Cavanaugh, Dedham, Mass. 


HE prize photograph contest con- 
Tiaueces by Our Dumb Animals ter- 

minated on June 30. From all parts 
of the United States and from scattered 
places outside, approximately four hun- 
dred and fifty pictures were received and 
admitted, as complying strictly with the 
rules of the contest. It was apparent that 
this latest contest attracted wide inter- 
est, not only by the number of entries 
but also by the quality and excellence of 
the many offerings. While contestants 
could submit as many photographs as 
they chose, only one prize was allowed to 
one contestant. In this issue we are 
privileged to reproduce the leading prize 
winners and a few others. Twenty-three 
cash prizes were awarded and ten annual 
subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals. 
The list of all winners follows: 


1. $25, cash. (dog), Frederick J. Cav- 
anaugh, Dedham, Massachusetts. 

2. $15, cash. “Toggenburg Kids,” 
Mrs. Eugene Landess, Fayetteville, Ten- 
nessee. 

3. $5, cash. “White Pekin Ducks,” 
M. D. Constant, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

4 to 13, $3, cash, each:— 

Two Boston Terriers, Robert I. Neis- 


winter, Minersville, Pennsylvania. 

“Poem of Spring” (swans), H. H. 
Sheldon, Bend, Oregon. 

Kansas Farm Horses, G. M. Relyea, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“Bored Stiff” (cat yawning), Robert 
H. Boody, Hyannis, Mass. 

Boy and Dog, June De Bella, San Jose, 
California. 

Raccoons, H. Francis Jackson, Everett, 
Washington. 

Goat and Kid, James R. Parker, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Brown Thrasher, Marie V. Beals, New 
York, New York. 

Elk, Ella Pratt, Jackson, Wyoming. 

Horses and Colt, Donald Cockburn, 
Melrose, Massachusetts. 


14 to 23, $2, cash, each:— 

Cat, William Baker, Brighton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“Just a Pair of Kids” (boy and kid), 
E. L. Van Dyke, Elmira, New York. 

“IT Wonder” (cat), C. R. Gaylord, Stan- 
ley, Wisconsin. 

White Cat, C. O. Retsloff, La Mesa, 
California. 

Three Young Ground Sparrows, Robert 


WINNER OF SECOND PRIZE, $15, CASH 
Mrs. Eugene Landess, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


Edward Charron, Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts. 

“My Neighbor’s Cat,” Frank W. Baz- 
zoni, Ottawa, Illinois. 

Owl in Tree, James R. Vaughan, Linn, 
Missouri. 

Geese, Ruth Welch, Edgartown, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Child and Horse, Elizabeth Z. Aninger, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

“Birds of a Feather” (swans), Louise 
Haug, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


24 to 33, one year’s subscription to 
“Our Dumb Animals,” (value, $1):— 


“Winkie” (cat), Mrs. Edward C. 
Holden, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Sea Gulls Flying, Mildred C. Peppard, 
Belmont, Massachusetts. 

Black Swans, Marion Simms, New 
York, New York. 

“Snuggles” (cat), Mrs. Arthur Kent, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Two Dogs, C. Bancroft, San Francisco, 
California. 

Dog, Walter Skalecki, Chelsea, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“Sunday Morning” (cat in window), 
Hazel W. Macdonald, Mattapan, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Prize Winners in Recent Photograph Contest 


WINNER OF THIRD PRIZE, $5, CASH 
M. D. Constant, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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Fawn in the Hills 
Judy Van der Veer 


The best thing | have seen today, 

Or any day | know, 

Was a young fawn walking in the hills 
Beside a soft brown doe. 


Its ears and eyes were very big, 
Its legs were thin and long, 

It seemed extremely new to be 
So lively and so strong. 


Among the rugged hills the doe, 
The fawn and | seemed small, 

The sky was stretched so far and wide. 
The hills rose steep and tall. 


Somehow it pleased me as | looked 
At hills and spread of blue 
That such a vastness should be home 
For one so young and new. 


It seemed all made to hide a fawn — 
The bigness of the land, 

The hills were kindly guardians, 

The sky a sheltering hand. 


“Sun Bath” (cat), Rev. E. Ylvisaker, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

“Biddy and Her Brood” (hen and 
chickens), Mrs. Jos. Watson, Yalesville, 
Connecticut. 


Baby Chick, A. J. Klabis, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. 


Proverbs About the Horse 


CHARLES A. 


DREW 


A horse is a vain thing for safety. 
It is not best to swap horses when cross- 
ing a stream. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
Wild colts sometimes make good horses. 
The master’s eye fattens the horse. 
You shouldn’t look a gift horse in the 
mouth. 
You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him drink. 
If _ were horses, beggars might 
ride. 
Don’t put the cart before the horse. 
I will hold McClellan’s horse, if he will 
only bring us success. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


A man without religion is like a horse 
without a bridle. 


A lean horse for the race. 

A short horse is soon curried. 

He closed the stable door after the horse 
had escaped. 


« 


Good horses make short miles. 

It’s a good horse that never stumbles. 

Do not spur a free horse. 

The best horse needs breaking, and the 
aptest child needs teaching. 

Set the saddle on the right horse. 

A hungry horse makes a clean manger. 

You can’t judge a horse by the harness. 


And that’s a horse of quite another color. 
He’s trying to ride two horses at one time. 
The willing horse is always most ridden. 
Every horse thinks his own pack heaviest. 


For want of a nail, the shoe was lost; 

For want of a shoe, the horse was lost; 
For want of a horse the rider was lost; 
For want of a rider the battle was lost. 
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A Prize Winner 


OUR DUMB 


IN CONTEMPLATIVE MOOD 


ANIMALS 


Fugue” and the story 
goes that a stroll on 
the keys by Scarlatti’s 
cat gave him the sub- 
ject of the fugue. The 
composer Sacchini is 
said to have told his 
friends he could only 
write when he was 
surrounded by cats; 


their presence _in- 
spired his gracious 
music. 


Mlle. Dupuy, a cele- 
brated harpist of the 
seventeenth century, 
believed her skill as a 
musician was due to 
her cat, who always 
sat beside her as she 
performed and mani- 
fested pleasure or an- 
noyance at the quality 
of the performance. 

Jenny Lind’s son 
wrote that, as a child, 
his mother often sang 
to her cat. She would 
sit “in the window of 
the steward’s room 
which looked out on 
the street. . . . Here 
she sat and sang to the 


The Cat and Music 


ALAN BROWN 


HO does not derive pleasure from 

the contented purring of a cat? The 
cat language is musical. It is a combina- 
tion of pleasant, soothing sounds. The 
tones are often caressing. 

This association of the cat with musical 
sounds is not an original observation. 
As long ago as 1000 B. C. the Egyptians 
coupled the cat with music, and utilized 
a reproduction of the head and figure of 
the beloved animal in the decoration of 
musical instruments. 

There are, of course, many more recent 
facts, anecdotes and stories associating 
the feline friend with the musical arts. 
In the familiar nursery rhyme, “The Cat 
and the Fiddle,” the animal acquires the 
status of a virtuoso. Tschaikowsky in 
his ballet, “La Belle au Bois Dormant,” 
included a dialogue between Puss-in- 
Boots and The White Cat. 

Gautier is reported to have had a silver- 
gray Angora who would listen to music 
with deep satisfaction and would often 
go so far as to pick her way up and down 
the keys of the piano. Another author 
observed his cat had a particular. pen- 
chant for “playing” the piano in the 
middle of the night. 

There is a legend of a cat who fur- 
nished a composer with a musical theme 
because of its habit of running up and 
down the piano keyboard. One of Scar- 
latti’s compositions is titled “The Cat’s 


cat; and the people 
passing in the street used to listen and 
wonder.” 


My Cats Teach Me 


ELISABETH VAN PRAAG DUDLEY 


My cats teach me politeness. When I 
pat them, if they are seated, they rise. 

My cats teach me patience. At meal 
times, they wait silently in a corner of 
the kitchen, until I see fit to give them 
their meal. 


My cats teach me consideration. Be- 
cause they gaze at me reproachfully when 
I turn the radio loud and disturb their 
naps, I tune it down. 


My cats teach me thoughtfulness for 
others. Who can enjoy a meal when a 
pair of green eyes and a pair of topaz 
eyes watch wistfully every bite? 

My cats teach me refinement. Because 
they dislike noise, I enter rooms quietly. 
I do not slam doors. Because abrupt 
movements startle them, I move gently. 

My cats teach me fortitude. When 
“Dusky” was taken to a veterinarian to 
have a tooth out, he neither struggled 
nor made a noise; and he purred after- 
wards. 

My cats teach me gratitude. A few 
pats on the head set “Dusky” purring 
like a smooth-running engine; a scrap 
from the table elicits a veritable sere- 
nade of purring. 

My cats teach me repose. “Peewee” 
lies motionless on the window-sill medi- 
tating, plumy tail wrapped around white 
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Purr-Cat 


William P. Fowler 


Your forebears saw the pyramids begun, 
And purred upon a Pharaoh's royal bed; 
Crouched between pillars of the Parthenon 
Your ancestors watched Attic suns rise red; 
In Rome's Augustan Age a gray Maltese 
Kitten, whose blood you own, once 
paused from play 
To purr on mats of Sybaritic ease 
In some white villa of the Appian Way: 
And whether you can trace your far descent 
From London cats that Geoffrey Chaucer 
knew, 
Or Pilgrim cats who reached this continent 
As storm-drenched mascots of the May- 
flower's crew, 
It matters not,—for in your ardent purring 
The pulse of feline friendship still jis 
stirring! 


paws; Dusky sits long hours in a sunny 
window, watching with serene yellow eyes 
the world hurrying by. 

My cats teach me forgiveness. Dusky, 
because he is blackout black, and because 
of his unfailing love for mankind which 
brings him where people gather, suffers 
much unintentional abuse. He is stepped 
on, pushed around, shut in dark places, 
Does he hold it against us? Never. Pick 
him up and apologize, and his purring 
apparatus is in instant action. 

My cats teach me faith in a higher 
power. Their trust in me is implicit. 
They look to me for food, shelter, love 
and protection; whatever may come, they 
know I will not fail them. 


The honeybee has eleven kinds of tools 
on its legs. These include different kinds 
of rakes, brushes, combs, spurs, presses, 
and baskets. 


A PRIZE WINNER 
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Honors to Dr. Rowley 


President Rowley was recently tendered 
a surprise reception by his many friends 
and associates. It was not only the 
occasion of his birthday, but also a recog- 
nition of his long service, now a full 
generation, as leader and guide of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and life-long 
exponent of humane education. 

It was a happy gathering of the So- 
ciety’s large family, officials, doctors, and 
employees, who, with outside friends, had 
sent flowers in choice profusion to mark 
the pleasant occasion. 

Congratulatory messages were received 
from Governor Saltonstall and Mayor 
Tobin and the good wishes of many others 
were extended in person and by letter to 
Dr. Rowley. 

Among those present were members of 
the Marine Corps from the Hingham 
Station, with their mascot Great Dane; 
also a delegation of Junior Police from 
Station 10, Roxbury, which has just made 
Dr. Rowley an honorary member of that 
organization. 


“Let us have faith that Right makes 
Might, and in that faith let us dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.” 

LINCOLN. 


PRESIDENT ROWLEY ACCEPTS CERTIFICATE 
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Apostles of Humanity 
Editorial in Boston Herald, July 24 

HE Massachusetts Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is 
probably rivaled in magnitude of work 
and world influence only by the Royal 
Society of England. Our institution has 
been in existence for 74 years. Its whole 
history is embodied in the careers of two 
men, George Thorndike Angell, who 
served as its president for 41 years, and 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, who has been in 
office for 32 years. Mr. Angell reached 
what was described as the “advanced 
age” of 86. Dr. Rowley will attain his 
88th birthday tomorrow. He carries on 
with remarkable vigor and ability, com- 
ing regularly to his office every day, and 
rightly proud of his rank as probably 
the oldest living officer of the humane 
movement in this country. Both animal- 
kind and human-kind are the better for 
the labors of such men. 

That presidency is no small job. The 
Angell Memorial Hospital is the largest 
and best equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. That and the society’s hos- 
pital in Springfield receive about 40,000 
animals a year for treatment. There 
were 900,000 investigations and inspec- 
tions in 1941. The working force com- 
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prises scores of men and women, includ- 
ing a corps of excellent veterinarians. 
The society indoctrinates children with 
its fundamental principle of kindness to 
animals and teaches people of all ages 
that they degrade themselves by brutality 
to these defenseless fellow creatures. The 
society is helping to build a better world 
by its work of humane education. 


The appeal below, made by another 
Humane Society, we are making as our 
own. These are difficult times for all 
established charitable organizations: 

“But to keep that beacon burning there 
must be oil for the lamp. No good work, 
not even the largely voluntary activities 
of an 8. P. C. A., can live on sentiment 
alone. 


“It is just at this point that we ask all 
readers of this article to make a heart- 
searching appeal to themselves and to 
their friends in support of the Society’s 
work.” 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies of the magazine so mutilated 
will be replaced by us upon application, 
if so desired. 


i 
| 
ee OF MEMBERSHIP IN JUNIOR POLICE 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


What of Our Future? 


URING recent months we have often 

been concerned with the future as it 
relates to the work of our Societies. Our 
work has increased by leaps and bounds, 
necessitating more employees and greater 
expenses—but our income has been re- 
duced, due to smaller returns on our in- 
vestments, fewer legacies and donations. 
In the future, as in the past, much good 
work must remain undone for the want 
of funds. We realize that our members 
and friends are called upon to donate to 
many different organizations—that taxes 
are high and the efforts to win the war 
come foremost. 

Our work for kindness—our efforts to 
prevent cruelty—our hope that men, 
women and children may learn to better 
appreciate animals and make kindness a 
habit must continue. With the continued 
interest and support of our friends, we 
shall not fail. 

Judge Lewis E. Sisson of the Green- 
wich, Connecticut, Court, in passing judg- 
ment on a case before him, stated, “In 
every trust involving the custody of a 
living being, it is morally imperative 
that the care bestowed shall be in direct 
proportion to the helplessness of the child 
or animal involved. The pattern of 
domestic civilization is not woven of 
neglect and cruelty but of kindness and 
consideration.” 


In Hawaii dogs, too, must obey black- 
out regulations. If dogs are found at 
large during the hours of blackout they 
are promptly impounded, and the owner 
is subject to a fine of fifty dollars. 
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Is the Horse Coming Back? 


ITH gasoline and rubber rationing 

and the “freezing” of automobiles, 
it is perhaps reasonable to assume that 
the horse will stage a comeback in our 
cities. Daily we see horse-drawn taxi- 
cabs and sight-seeing busses, and here 
and there an occasional buckboard and, 
we presume, our grandparents are smil- 
ing at the prospect of today’s boys and 
girls becoming acquainted with the faded 
glory of other years. But is the horse 
really coming back? After all one can’t 
just order a thousand three-year-old 
horses and then expect them to come off 
the production line pronto. No, nature 
will have to be asked to co-operate but 
that, of course, takes time. Some time 
ago a friend of the Society’s, a newspaper 
woman, expressed the thought that, much 
as she loved horses, she hoped they would 
not come back in large numbers. 

Her fears were not unfounded. The 
lack of trained stablehands and drivers 
has already brought disaster to many a 
stable owner. Horses suffering from 
Azoturia, which can easily be avoided, 
are often brought to our Hospital. Few 
can be saved. Our agents are kept busy 
examining and checking the horses al- 
ready acquired by newspapers and taxi 
concerns. 

Old-timers at our Hospital can remem- 
ber when our daily horse population 
would run to 35, with every box-stall and 
stable crowded. We still have splendid 
facilities for horses at the Angell Hos- 
pital—excellent box-stalls, a large tan- 
bark, horse operating room, completely 
equipped with table and instruments, and 
an able veterinary staff who know horses. 

Will the facilities be used again? Only 
time will tell. 


Another Seeing-Eye Dog 


We have just seen the photograph of a 
remarkable Seeing-Eye dog, familiar to 
the people of Waltham, Massachusetts. 
This dog is the constant friend and com- 
panion of a Miss Madeliene Delight 
Brooks who, though blind now for many 
years, is one of the highly competent 
operators in the Waltham Watch Com- 
pany, Waltham, whose accuracy is pro- 
nounced by her superior as good as any- 
one else’s, doing the same line of work. 

The dog accompanies Miss Brooks 
everywhere, and lies at her feet through 
the day near the bench where she is at 
work, greatly worried if she disappears 
even for a moment. 

Miss Brooks is a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and 
once sang at a gathering held here at 
our Hospital. 


There is an article in this issue on De- 
horning, which we think worth reading. 
Like the cruelties of the slaughter house, 
few know anything about it. 
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Animals in the Movies 


JOSEPH F. DINNEEN 
in Boston Globe 


tip man who stopped Hollywood from 
killing and maiming horses for enter. 
tainment and amusement on the screen 
is now stationed in Boston. He is Erie 
H. Hansen, young and personable vice. 
president of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, Longwood Ave. Until two years 
ago, it was common in Hollywood to kil] 
or maim a horse when the script called 
for it. Animals always have had, and 
probably always will have, an important 
place in pictures. When realism became 
cruelty, there was a quick rising tide of 
criticism and it had almost immediate 
results. 

“This criticism reached a boiling point 
in 1940 when humane societies the coun- 
try over decided they could no longer 
tolerate the torture of animals for the 
sake of amusement. A job had to be 
done. A capable man was needed and 
Hansen, then general manager of the 
American Humane Association, was se- 
lected. He went to Hollywood and met 
the producers on their home grounds, 
cited a number of particularly glaring 
cases of cruelty and began negotiations 
that finally ended in agreements which 
standardized movie practices, as far as 
animals were concerned, and reduced the 
mortality rate to zero.” 

Upon Mr. Hansen’s recommendation, 
Richard C. Craven, an honest and ea- 
pable executive associated with the 
American Humane Association, was ap- 
pointed to the full-time job at Hollywood 
by the Association, to see to the pro 
tection of all animals used in the movies; 
and now all scripts involving animals are 
cleared through Mr. Craven’s office. 
Cruelty to animals in the picture busi- 
ness is ended. 


Horses Rescued In Air Raid 


A correspondent, writing to a news- 
paper in Leeds, England, gives a vivid 
account of the visit of the Princess Royal 
to the town of York, which was so badly 
stricken by air raids. The Princess saw 
the ruins of many little houses and con- 
soled with the bereaved and talked with 
many of the families in the bombed 
areas. 

One of many heroes who were pre 
sented to her was Mr. Alfred Martin, 
who rescued 19 horses from their blazing 
stables. “You did a wonderful job of 
work,” the Princess Royal told him. 

Incendiary bombs fell on the roof 
which was soon enveloped by flames. 

“When I got the horses out,” Mr. Mar- 
tin said, “their bodies were so hot ! 
could not put my hand on them. Even 
so, it was not so difficult for me, because 
I know them all and they know me.” 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Dre. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assistant 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Joun R. MacomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHaRLEs G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 


Harry L. ALLEN HowarRD WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 


County Prosecuting Officers 

HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VICKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
Wittiam W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosepH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Freo F, HALL, Springfield 

ampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Harry C. SMITH, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. BROWN, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kine HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 
Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


JULY REPORT OF THE OFFICERS OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., WITH 
HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, METHU- 
EN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, ATTLE- 
BORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WORCES- 
TER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, HA- 
VERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, COVERING 
THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 18,280 
Cases investigated ............. 359 
i 5,470 
Animals placed in homes ........ 327 
animals restored to owners .. . 87 
Number of prosecutions ........ - 2 
Number of convictions .......... 1 
Horses taken from work ........ 49 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 29 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 3,063 
auctions attended ........ 23 

Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 52,855 


» swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M., Chief of Staff 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 

R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.mM.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 

*M. S. ARLEIN, b.v.m. 

*L. H. SCAMMAN, b.v.M. 
W. A. WILCOX, p.v.m. 
R. M. BARLOW, v.M.p. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, p.v.m. 


*On leave of absence — military service 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JULY 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ....... 965 
Cases entered in Dispensary ..... 2,372 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital ....... 209 
Cases entered in Dispensary ..... 771 


At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Cases entered 


Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary cases 529,449 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Way- 
LAND L. BROWN, Pres.; Miss ELIZABETH A. FOSTER, 

Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. ROBERT MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DoNALD WorRTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—ARTHUR 
RYAN, Pres.; Mrs. Ropert E. NEwcoms, Treas. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. CAarLTon H. 
GARINGER, Pres.; Mrs. RicHARD A. BoortH, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RicHarp S. 
TayLor, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 


Boston Work Committee of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
GeEorGE D. CoLpAs, Chairman. 


What Is a Pedigree-Dog? 


What is a pedigree-dog? It is simply 
one whose progenitors have been ad- 
judged champions at shows on points 
which are largely arbitrary and often 
most undesirable. The easiest way to 
produce such a creature is to mate two 
champions. This inevitably means dys- 
genic in-breeding, and the animal which 
satisfies the ring judge by the prick of its 
ears or some such nonsense may be little 
better than a neurotic invalid, with 
brains on a par with its stamina. Here, 
as in so many other instances, human 
commercialism has been the curse of the 
animal creation. — The Animals’ Friend 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: I have a female pointer, 
three years old, who has had one litter 
of puppies, and now I wish to have her 
spayed. Do you advise doing this before 
the hunting season? 


Answer: No, not if you plan to hunt 
the dog this fall. Whereas, all outward 
indications of the operation disappear 
within a week or two, the dog has been 
through a major operation, and should 
be allowed ample time to return to nor- 
mal. A mature dog, especially one which 
has had puppies, undergoes more shock 
and the period of repair is longer than 
in a young unbred animal. Since the 
period of training and the hunting sea- 
son are extensive and arduous, it would 
not be wise to subject the dog to them 
unless at least two months had elapsed 
since the operation. 


2. Question: What is the best treat- 
ment for hair balls in a Persian cat? 


Answer: Long-haired cats are fre- 
quently troubled with the accumulaticn 
of hair in the stomach and intestines, 
due to swallowing the hair in the process 
of cleaning themselves. Frequent brush- 
ing and combing aids in preventing this 
condition by removal of dead hair from 
the body. Also the administration of 
mineral oil, about a tablespoonful every 
ten days, is helpful. 


3. Question: I should like to buy my 
puppy a ball to amuse him, but friends 
have advised against it. I am sure that 
he would enjoy one, and I should like to 
know the objections, if any. 


Answer: Dogs can derive pleasure 
from a ball and often enjoy retrieving 
it for the owner. However, the ball 
should be large enough so that there is 
no possibility that the dog may get it 
stuck in his throat or swallow it. Fre- 
quently, we hear of difficulties arising 
due to the presence of a ball or other 
small object becoming lodged in the 
throat, stomach, or intestines. The con- 
sequences may be serious, interfering 
with the taking and digesting of food by 
the dog. If not removed, fatal results 
may ensue. 


Dogs should not be allowed to play 
with small balls or similar objects which 
might be swallowed. If such an acci- 
dent occurs, a veterinarian should be 
consulted without delay, as surgical in- 
tervention is often necessary. 


R. M. B., Veterinary Dept. 
Angell Animal Hospital 


Dog licenses are first recorded during 
the reign of Henry III of England, 
(1207--1272) when all persons owning 
mastiffs were required to take out li- 


censes. 
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GLory TO 
GoD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
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Field Representative 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR JULY, 1942 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 18 
Number of addresses made, 111 
Number of persons in audiences, 19,087 


Gifts for Retired Workers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert A. 
Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, and specify that the amount con- 
tributed is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. 


OUR DUMB 


A Correction 


Correspondence with the Dublin So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals asks us to contradict the state- 
ment made in the June issue of Our Dumb 
Animals that Michael O’Connor, whom 
our Society has done a little something to 
aid in his humane work in Ireland, had 
been approved by them. They claim that 
the statement we made in our paper about 
their approval of him has no authority 
in fact. 

We regret to say this, because from in- 
formation we had received from people 
in Ireland, we understood that we were 
stating the facts just as they were. 


Humane Work in Salem, 


Mass. 


A highly creditable record of accom- 
plishment in its work for animals during 
the past year was made by the Animal 
Rescue League of Salem, Mass. Its re- 
port by the president, Miss Anna Fessen- 
den, states that there were humanely and 
mercifully killed 1,384 cats and kittens, 
232 dogs and puppies, 21 birds, one goat 
and one rabbit, and 24 lost dogs were re- 
stored to their owners. Of this number 
1,037 were stray animals or unpaid for. 

A worthy effort was made in supplying 
and caring for numerous drinking pans 
for small animals by many of the active 
members. Certain cases of cruelty were 
referred to Agent F. T. Vickers of the 
Massachusetts 8.P.C.A. In her acknowl- 
edgment of support and co-operation Miss 
Fessenden says: 

“To all and to everyone who, known 
and unknown, have helped the league in 
any way, the president wishes to extend 
her personal gratitude and appreciation.” 


American Fondouk, Fez 
Report for January and February, 1942 


Daily average large animals: 24.9. 
Animals put to sleep: 10. 
Entries: 8 horses, 3 mules, 66 donkeys. 
Exits: 2 horses, 4 mules, 74 donkeys. 
Out-patients: 430 horses, 214 mules, 
13 dogs. 
101 
1 
Animals transported to Hospital ............. 2 
Animals sent by Police Dept. ................ 21 
Guy DELON 
Superintendent 


402 donkeys, 


683 


Reports come to us from time to time 
of small pet animals, particularly cats, 
that have wandered into somebody’s cel- 
lar or into the garage when the doors 
were open through the day, and then the 
doors closed sometimes for a day, maybe 
over a week end, and the unfortunate 
animal unable to get out and go home. 
Care should certainly be taken to prevent 
this ever happening. 


ANIMALS 
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Anent Vest’s Eulogy 


N? more eloquent and touching tribute 

was ever paid to man’s faithfyl 
friend, the dog, than that of Senator Vest, 
uttered some sixty-odd years ago. It has 
long since become a masterpiece of hy- 
mane literature and still is held to be as 
perfect a piece of oratory as ever was 
heard from pulpit or bar. In printed 
form it has been given the widest cirey- 
lation through the years. 

Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, field worker 
in Fort Worth, Texas, of the American 
Humane Education Society, Boston, 
writes us concerning a recent interesting 
incident as follows: 

Mr. W. Clayborn Brown, a citizen of 
Fort Worth, now 71 years old but alert 
and active, was at one of my humane 
exercises and heard my son recite the 
famous “Eulogy on the Dog.” He came 
to me and told me that he was in the 
courtroom the day that Senator Vest de- 
livered the famous Eulogy. Definite im- 
pressions were made on him as on all of 
those present. He was convinced from 
that day that the dog is truly man’s best 
friend and this impression has grown 
with the years. He is glad that he is able 
to testify to this interest and is a real 
friend not only of the dog but of all 
animals. 


Michigan to the Fore 


HE State of Michigan ranks high in 

its recognition of the importance and 
value of humane education. This fact is 
substantiated in the recent report of 
Edna I. Apel, State Chairman of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. It is a re 
port that well deserves far more publicity 
than we are able to give it. 

Some of the more salient features of 
this year’s program, however, may well 
be noted: “To all sections of the State 
packets were sent containing: (1) the 
Michigan law which requires the teach- 
ing of Humane Education in all public 
schools a portion of every week, (2) a 
Plan of Work covering a broad field of 
endeavor for the guidance of Chairmen, 
(3) leaflets of interest to parents in fos- 
tering the ideals of Humane Education 
in the homelife of the child, (4) leaflets 
for teachers suggesting co-ordination of 
Humane Education with Geography, 
Composition (essay and letter writing), 
Art (Humane poster contests), Civics, 
and Dramatic classes.” 

Chairman Apel stresses the splendid 
co-operation of the Humane Education 
groups throughout the State with the 
P. T. A., on all humanitarian measures, 
which accounts for the progress and suc- 
cess attained. In these fitting words she 
concludes her report: “The seeds of kind- 
ness once rooted in the hearts of children 
will grow on through the years enriching 
and inspiring their entire lives.” 
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Another Friend 
MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


UST as music was inseparable from 

the life of Ethelbert Nevin, the 
musical composer, so was a spontaneous 
feeling for animals. It seems natural, 
too, that one who delighted in the so- 
ciety of children, and who set “Little 
Boy Blue” and other childhood verses 
to music, should also love those other 
appealing small folk of the animal and 
bird realm. 

The creator of “The Rosary,” “Nar- 
cissus,” and other favorites of the home 
and concert stage, came of a family that 
was devoted to pets. If the Nevins were 
going out of town to a wedding or some 
other function, they would never con- 
sent to leave until they had made ade- 
quate arrangements for the comfort of 
their dogs and other pets. Some respon- 
sible servant or relative was delegated 
to the task of seeing that the animals 
were well cared for. Otherwise the fam- 
ily would not have enjoyed the holiday, 
due to anxiety over their pets. 

In Ethelbert Nevin’s life were a long 
succession of pets of various types and 
names. 

Shortly after the composer’s honey- 
moon, he and his young bride had a be- 
loved puppy whom they called ‘‘Schopen- 
hauer.’” Whenever they felt temporarily 
blue, lonely or perplexed over some prob- 
lem, they used to call in the dog to 
comfort them. Affection was lavished 
plentifully by the young people on this 
adopted member of the household. 

Once, when in Algiers, Nevin was 
more captivated by watching the antics 
of what he termed “a dear, little baby 
camel” eating grass under a tree than 
by any of his other experiences in a 
strange land. Horses, birds, ducks, he 
loved—even small pigs were among his 
special acquaintances. 

While sojourning for a lengthy period 
in Italy, Nevin acquired several pets for 


~ his household. The composer wrote to 


friends in America how delighted he was 
that he could purchase a donkey as a 
personal pet for his little son, Paul. At 
this same period, the composer also had 
a dog, “Piccini,” of whom he was justly 
fond. 

The last time that Nevin sailed away 
from Europe to this country with his 
family, he was accompanied by two well 
cared for canary birds and a cherished 
greyhound. He would not think of leav- 
ing these precious companions behind 
in another country, no matter if he were 
inconvenienced somewhat himself. 

No doubt, this warm feeling for ani- 
mals and birds was natural to one of 
whom it has been said that he never 
made an enemy consciously, or uttered an 
unkind word of anyone. For, after all, is 
hot kindness to people closely knitted to 


kindness to animals in a truly humane 
Personality ? 
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Springfield Union Photo 


A FIRST-AID DEMONSTRATION 


English Soldiers and Dogs 


N English woman, a great friend of 
animals, has just sent us a letter 
she received from the manager of the 
hospital for animals in Cairo, Egypt, 
which she gave to the People’s Dispens- 
ary for sick animals of the poor of Lon- 
don, in September, 1931. Judging from the 
description, the garden surrounding the 
hospital must be very lovely. Fruit trees, 
grapevines and many flowers are cared 
for by Mr. J. W. Bloom, manager of the 
hospital, who has not had a day off since 
1933. A woman who had her dog in the 
hospital expressed her feelings about the 
institution by stating, “It is like a piece 
of England.” 

The majority of the hospital patients 
are soldiers’ dogs. One patient was a 
German patrol dog which was brought 
in suffering from a badly-sprained leg. 
The story about finding the dog is very 
interesting: 

“The owner, a soldier, said he was 
lying badly wounded from shrapnel in a 
hollow in the desert after an encounter 
with the enemy, when the dog came to 
him wagging its tail and licked his face 
and hands. The dog apparently in the 
confusion of the battle had got lost, and 
so the soldier made friends with it and 
they were both later conveyed to the 
hospital. The hospital authorities kept 
and fed the dog, and allowed the soldier 
to keep it when he was discharged from 
the hospital. It is a beautiful German 
sheep dog, and so now both are staunch 
companions. 

“Another patient, an ordinary non- 
descript dog, which was suffering with 
fever, had saved its soldier-owner by 
waking him up on hearing the approach 
of a German patrol and thereby saving 
his life. 

“Many such stories are told about the 
patients by the British Tommy whose 
love of animals is'so well known to all.” 


Pets Need Aid in Total War 


Lt. Luise Mason, at left, commanding 
officer of the Civilian Defense Center, 
accepting an exhibit illustrating first-aid 
to animals during air raids, which was 
presented at the Bridge Street headquar- 
ters recently by Charlena B. Kibbe, right, 
public relations representative of the 
Springfield branch of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. The animal, with the multiple 
bandages, is a mounted specimen of wolf 
loaned by Mrs. Grace Pettis Johnson of 
the Museum of Natural History. The dis- 
play, which now becomes a part of the 
permanent exhibition at the Civilian De- 
fense Center, is part of the general pro- 
gram of the Bliss Street Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. Hospital stressing first-aid to 
animals. 


London Letter 


We are in receipt of a letter from Sir 
Robert Gower, Chairman of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, London, England, in which he 
expresses the British Society’s apprecia- 
tion of our recent notice concerning the 
need for aid to Russian horses. 

In closing his letter, Sir Robert says, 
“I do feel that this is just one more 
instance of the ever-willing co-operation 
and help we receive from you, which 
make it a pleasure to work together for 
the animal cause.” 


Rodeo Cancelled 


We have been informed that Governor 
Arthur B. Langlie, Olympia, Washington, 
has ordered the 1942 rodeo in Ellensburg, 
Washington, cancelled. This particular 
rodeo has been a sore spot with humane 
people on the West Coast, and we join 
with them in expressing appreciation of 
the cancellation. 
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Wildlife on Long Island 


CHARLOTTE C. M.D. 


OT so many years ago wildlife flour- 
ished on Long Island. Except for 
tropical animals, there was quite a vari- 
ety, such as fox, raccoon, marten, musk- 
rat, rabbit and even deer. 

There are still miles of uncultivated 
land on the island, where small animals 
can be found, but with the steady en- 
croachment of traffic and traffic lanes, 
colonization of large tracts for commu- 
nity centers, growing towns and cities, 
the larger animals have practically been 
exterminated. 

The farmhouse is enclosed on one side 
by a hedge, old and very dense. Here 
each year quail nest and breed unmo- 
lested by us. We love to hear their note, 
“Bob White,” as it is relayed back and 
forth among them, and as one more 
venturesome than the others appears on 
the lawn and joyously and repeatedly 
acclaims that he is “Bob White”! 

To our great delight on rare occasions 
a pheasant, with gorgeously colored tail 
feathers sweeping majestically over the 
grass, walks with great dignity across 
the lawn and disappears in the thicket 
beyond. 

Lovely beyond words is the scarlet 
tanager; one couple, only one, favor us 
each year, tarry for a brief stay, and 
leave as suddenly as they appeared. 
Eagerly we watch for the flash of bril- 
liant coloring in the trees as they dart 
hither and yon, but never have we found 
a nest or fledglings. 

Our farmer encourages bird life be- 
cause birds feed upon the insects on all 
the vegetation, both useful and orna- 
mental. Through some occult means, the 
birds know they are loved and wanted 
and become unbelievably tame as they 
hop around beside the farmer in the 
truck patches as he goes about his work, 
and they chirp merrily while consuming 
great quantities of food. 

The squirrels are an interesting study 
in themselves. We have several families 
living in the trees close to the big house. 
They visit among each other. Across the 
road is a thickly wooded tract and during 
a lull in human affairs a mother squirrel 
will conduct a recent addition to her 
family to some friends in the woods; 
perhaps they will stay several hours mak- 
ing new acquaintances. We see them 
going back and forth, visiting each 
other. 

They are exceedingly wary and alert 
to the slightest seeming danger. Their 
bark is the only weapon they possess to 
ward off intruders, or give warning of 
some danger. There are several walnut 
trees on the farm and in the fall the 
little animals are busy laying in their 
winter stores. It is said squirrels eat 


WEST, 


eggs and small birds besides nuts; but 
we have yet to see them molest a bird’s 
nest. 
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WILD LIFE 


Photo by W. J. Schoonmaker 


AT ITS BEST 


The squirrels hibernate for the winter. 
The birds leave early for parts north and 
south, but many robins stay the year 
around. Feeling that food may not al- 
ways be available, we love to feed them 
and it is strange that they never leave a 
crust ;—they show their appreciation like 
a well-bred guest, by eating what is 
offered them. 

Speaking of well-bred guests, has it 
ever occurred to you that animals are 
natively and instinctively well-bred? If 
you inadvertently hurt your dog, step on 
his toes for example, which is so painful 
and you show him your regret, he hastens 
to tell you that it’s all right, he knows 
you did not mean to do it. I wish human- 
kind were equally sensitized. 

The musicians at the Zoological Gar- 
dens in Budapest several years ago had 
an unusual listener among their music 
lovers. It was a peacock resident of the 
gardens. This peacock showed a marked 
preference for the evening concerts. 
Habitually it would take up its position 
in the immediate vicinity of the orches- 
tra and listen intently. Then one night, 
perhaps moved by the music, and desiring 
to contribute its share to the entertain- 
ment, the peacock began to screech loudly. 
The music of the peacock, however, did 
not harmonize with the efforts of the 
musicians, and the beautiful bird was 
made to hear the concerts from a more 
distant listening post. 


Reasoning Animals 
ALAN BROWN 


HE late Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, 

famous curator of reptiles and mam- 
mals at the New York Zoological Park, 
records an instance of almost human in- 
telligence among beavers, in his book 
“Strange Animals I Have Known.” A 
group of beavers at the zoo apparently 
did not approve of the enclosure provided 
for them. But during the first day there 
was no outward indication of this atti- 
tude. The beavers spent the day busily 
examining the four-foot fence enclosing 
them, and looking over the brush, leaves 
and branches supplied them for winter 
quarters. 

After dark, however, they went & 
work. The branches were carried to 4 
point along the fence. Over the branches 
were piled water-soaked leaves. Mixed 
with the leaves they used sticky mut 
All these things were carried between 
their paws and chins. By morning they 
had built a fine ramp leading to the top 
of the fence. Had they been discovered 
an hour later, wrote Dr. Ditmars, the 
job would have been finished and all the 
beavers would have walked across the 
ramp to freedom. 


Join the Jack London Club, and help 
stop the cruelty in training animals for 
stage or screen. 
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“Happy-Go-Lucky Fish” 


FRANK SLATER 


OU may freeze it into a cake of ice; 
ship it around the world, or keep it 
frozen indefinitely. Then thaw it out and 
it will go right on eating where it left off. 
It is probably the most happy-go-lucky 
creature that lives, and if you have a gold- 
fish pool you may have lots of entertain- 
ment and pleasure in looking after these 
fascinating fish. 

You will see flashing gold among the 
top minnows which should be kept in any 
fish pool to keep down mosquito larva. 

The goldfish is a member of a very 
numerous family —the carp family — 
which includes the minnow, barbel, gud- 
geon, roach, chub, dace, tench, bitterling, 
pream, bleak, and many others. 

Developed in ancient China from a 
much duller hue the goldfish was intro- 
duced into England in 1728 and into prac- 
tically every other country since then. It 
will live anywhere and doesn’t seem to 
mind. 

The most amazing things may happen 
to it but it takes whatever comes in a 
most perfect way. When it gets very 
cold and the water freezes over the pool 
it just snuggles down into the mud or 
sand at the bottom, and waits until it 
thaws out again. It is not even necessary 
to break the ice to let in air. 

In the goldfish farms many beautiful 
kinds have been developed. One of the 
finest and most satisfactory kind, is the 
“comet” so called because of its long, 
wavy tail, and large, floating fins. - 
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Frightened 


Marion Everett Hayn 


The bird stood on my window sill, 
Frightened, as though he would instill 
Within my mind that he well knew 
He could not live on glistening dew; 
He shook his feathers in the cold — 

A timid creature of God's fold, 

And waited in the dripping rain 

Till | brought suet and some grain; 
And pecking at the food, apart — 
He left his imprint on my heart. 


In England, they keep them in the pools 
and reservoirs that supply water to the 
big boilers of the mills, and to save the 
water, it is pumped back hot into the 
pond or reservoir, and the goldfish not 
only love it, but they grow enormously 
big and fat, and the temperature of the 
water is sometimes up to one hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

In France, in the Palace Gardens where 
Marie Antoinette used to feed the carp 
one hundred and fifty years ago, they are 
still there, big, fat and happy. If fed and 
protected from capture they may live for 
another one hundred and fifty years. 


A good friend of our Society recently 
suggested to us a new aid for the removal 
of porcupine quills, and we are happy to 
pass the information on to our readers. 
Before attempting to pull out the quills, 
gently rub in warm oil or grease which 
will then permit the withdrawal of the 
quills with much less pain or struggle. 


WHERE DID OUR FOURTH GO? 
Prize Photograph (See page 166) 


A PRIZE WINNER 


Unfairly Named 
JACK KYTLE 


F all birds burdened with an accus- 
ing name, the cedar waxwing least 
deserves that of “cherry bird.” Here is a 
friend as valuable as any the horticultur- 
ist, farmer, or fruit grower could have. 
Yet for years, the unfair name, with its 
implication of destructive raids upon 
orchards, has persisted. 

No one can deny that the waxwing 
likes cherries, but for the most part, it 
feeds upon the wild instead of cultivated 
varieties. Through long study, conserva- 
tion authorities know that at least 75 
per cent of its food is obtained from the 
forests, and that its relish for cedar, blue, 
service, and buffalo berries is equally as 
great as for cherries. 

As a friend to flowers, farm products, 
and fruit trees, the little bird has few 
equals. It feeds upon insects whenever 
they can be obtained, and has an especial 
fondness for caterpillars. At times, when 
they are in abundance, it practically con- 
fines itself to a diet of canker-worms. 

The cedar waxwing is a _ sociable, 
jaunty-appearing bird. It has no song, 
only a low, wavering note, but its deli- 
cately-blended beauty makes up for this 
shortcoming. During most of the year, 
it moves in a flock of its fellows, winging 
swiftly between patches of forest and 
from field to field. 


Please remember the American Hu- 
mane Education Society in your will. 
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Great Horses of Britain 


E. R. YARHAM 


HE “friend of man” is returning to 

the streets of London and other cities 
throughout Britain. It is no unusual 
thing to see quite a queue of carts drawn 
up at one of London’s few remaining 
drinking-troughs, survivors of the many 
of Victorian days. 

This return to horse-drawn traffic is a 
result of the war with the severe restric- 
tions on gasoline. Prices for good horses 
are high, and dealers declare they could 
sell far more if they could only get them. 

Actually even before the war there was 
a keen demand for heavy breeds, and 
overseas buyers were placing many orders 
in Britain. There was also a growing 
interest in the horse for riding. This is 
an age of mechanization, we know, but 
people can get bored with continually 
handling machines, and this led to a re- 
vival of riding. Agriculturalists, too, 
were swinging back from the extremes 
of mechanistic farming, and were finding 
that there is still room for the great 
horses of Britain. 

These have been famous from the 
Middle Ages onwards, and during the 
nineteenth century particularly, and even 
right up till the present day, many fine 
Shires, Suffolks, and Clydesdales, besides 
race-horses and hunters, have been ex- 
ported for breeding purposes. Indeed, 
it is perhaps not an exaggeration to claim 
that Britain is the country from which 
all lands have drawn their finest light 
and heavy breeds since the days of the 
later Tudors. There are still well over 
a million horses in the country, and even 
in war-time a certain amount of racing 
is still permitted, as this definitely en- 
courages the breeding of first-class blood- 
stock. 

English sovereigns from the days of 
William the Conqueror onwards have 


EXPERT CAMOUFLAGE 
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taken a keen and personal interest in the 
welfare of the country’s horses. During 
the period when combat between knight 
and knight was the rule the old English 
Great Horse or Black Horse was the 
supreme breed. The present-day Shire 
is the direct descendant of these horses 
which carried knights into battle. They 
had to be immensely strong, for not only 
were the knights covered from head to 
foot with armour heavier than them- 
selves, but the horses were also protected 
by heavy mail. None but the strongest 
horses could have traveled at anything 
more than a walking pace. 


The kings made every effort to main- 
tain the size of the Great Horse and made 
it fit for both war and work. Henry II 
imported sires, and even the unhappy 
John was extremely interested in breed- 
ing. He sent for 120 first-class stallions 
from Flanders to cross with native mares. 
The same good word must be said of 
another wretched king, Edward II, who 
imported 30 Lombardy war horses and a 
dozen mighty draught stallions. He re- 
fused, however, to allow any English 
horses to go overseas, being anxious to 
keep all the best at home. Later Henry 
VIII compelled owners with parks to 
keep horses and to breed only the best. 
Stallions had to be of large size and any 
horse which gave no promise of making 
up a strong and big animal was destroyed. 


The strength of the modern draught 
horse, result of centuries of selective 
breeding, is astonishing. Some official 
trials were held in London, and two 
horses (they happened to be Shires) 
moved the huge weight of 18% tons. 
This was on wet granite setts, offering 
poor foothold. Another time two horses 
moved 16% tons. As a matter of fact 


the shaft horse moved the load before 
the leader got his chains properly tight- 
ened. There was no fuss—the animals 
pulled quietly and deliberately. 
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In Memory of Miss Springtime 
—Show Mare 


Ellen H. Jones 
(with apologies to Oscar Wilde) 


Tread lightly, she is near 
Under the snow; 

Speak gently; she can hear 
‘The daisies grow, 


All her bright silver hair 
Tarnished with rust; 

She that was wondrous fair 
Fallen to dust, 


Spirited, white as snow, 
She never knew 

She was a mortal 
So proudly she grew, 


Kindly clay, mossy stone 
Lie on her breast; 

| vex my heart alone, 
She is at rest, 


She has forgotten fear, 
No more to con it; 

My heart lies buried here; 
Heap earth upon it. 


A Good Bird Protection Move 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


HE Inter-American treaty on nature 

protection and wildlife preservation 
went into effect in May. It has been signed 
by eleven of the twenty-one American Re- 
publics and, so far, ratified by seven of 
them including the United States. It pro- 
vides for the preservation of wildlife, of 
wilderness preserves and national parks. 
Many of the American republics have 
done less in the way of wildlife preser- 
vation than the United States, and this 
plan of calling their attention to it and 
getting them to co-operate is so wise a 
move that we wonder why it was not 
tried sooner. The protection of such wild- 
life as migratory birds can be successful 
only by international co-operation. Most 
migratory birds take in more than one 
country in their seasonal flights north 
and south, and this makes it ineffective 
for one country to protect them if others 
do not. It is high time that such protec- 
tion was being given to birds, and this 
Inter-American treaty is a good begin- 
ning. Let all nature lovers give it full 
support. 


The chimney swift has been clocked 
at more than a hundred miles an hour. 
Excepting the duck hawk, he is the 
swiftest bird that flies. And the unique 
thing about this speedster is that his 
wings beat alternately rather than im 
unison. It has been estimated that in- 
dividuals may cover a thousand miles in 
a single day in search of food. 
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Che Band of Merry or 


Junior Bumane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Eighteen new Bands of Mercy were 


organized during July. These were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


14 
1 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 264,011. 


Boarding House for 
Feathered Folk 


JULIETTE LAINE 


NYONE who has a cheerful room 
with space to hang a few bird-cages 
can easily earn an income which may 
range from pin money to a full-sized in- 
come, without specialized training or 
equipment. So says Dorothy Reynolds, a 
little High School girl of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Dorothy remains at home during her 
vacations in order to act as nurse to her 
invalid mother, who is confined to a wheel- 
chair. Last summer she read an an- 
nouncement from a local pet shop, say- 
ing that canaries, parrots, and other 
birds would be boarded and cared for at 
the rate of $1.00 per week. 

As Dorothy read it she visualized the 
place and thought of all the unpleasant 
features of such a boarding house. A pet 
shop usually smells of disinfectants, and 
of dogs, cats, monkeys, etc. There is 
constant noise, and usually a draft from 
the inevitable opening and closing of 
street doors. The chattering of parrots, 
the yipping of puppies, and the plaintive 
meowing of kittens would surely annoy 
other, more sensitive animals, and over 
and under it all would be the dismally in- 
different atmosphere of a shop instead of 
a home, 

Surely, thought Dorothy, most persons 
would prefer to board their pets with 
Someone who would give them individual 
care, and hang them in a sunny living- 
room or a screened back porch, away 
from unpleasant odors and noises. 

She put her ad. in the paper and waited. 
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But she did not wait 
long. The response 
was immediate and 
gratifying, and in a 
few weeks Dorothy’s 
boarding house for 
birds became so pop- 
ular that the little 
boarders’ owners 
were having to make 
reservations in ad- 
vance. This is par- 
ticularly the case 
during the summer 
months when pet 
owners like to go on 
vacation with a clear 
conscience concern- 
ing the welfare of 
their live stock, and, 
as a result, Dorothy 
is making a tidy sum 
which she is invest- 
ing in Defense 
Bonds. “It is easy 
and I enjoy it, be- 
cause I am very fond 
of birds,” says Dor- 
othy. “I can do it 
without interfering 
with my other house- 
work, and I would 
suggest it to any girl 


RACCOONS IN MT. RANIER NATIONAL PARK 
Prize-winning photo (See page 166) 
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who needs to earn her own spending 
money, but who must do so while re- 
maining at home.” 


Alike Yet Unlike 


L. E. EUBANKS 


OTH cats and dogs have tails, of 

course, and both use them in ex- 
pressing their feelings; but whereas the 
dog’s wagging tail is indicative of glad- 
ness and friendliness, the swing or 
twitch of a cat’s tail shows either anger 
or excitement, as when Puss is about to 
spring at a bird or a mouse. 

A dog cannot sheathe his claws, but 
a cat can—and if well-bred, does, except 
when the claws are really needed. 

The brown bear is a good tree-climber, 
yet his cousin the grizzly is unable to 
climb trees. And while the brown bear 
is a vegetarian, and usually harmless, 
the grizzly is ready to kill when hungry. 

Many species of animals are horned, 
but horns show remarkable differences. 
The cow’s horn is hollow, and is really 
horn; the elephant’s tusks are virtually 
solid and are of ivory; the horn grow- 
ing over the nose of the rhinoceros is 
made of closely compressed hair and is 
far tougher than either of the others. 

If you watch cows and horses in a 
field, you will see that when a cow gets 
up from the lying position the hind quar- 
ters rise first; but with a horse it’s the 
other way. 

Both wasps and bees have _ poison- 
bearing stings,- but when they are ex- 


amined under a glass, the difference 
becomes obvious. While the sting of 
the wasp is smoother than the most 
beautifully made needle, that of the bee 
is barbed. That is why the bee dies 
after stinging a person; it isn’t killed 
by “human poison” as some humorist 
suggested, but is fatally wounded in the 
struggle to extricate the stinger. 

Young rabbits are born underground, 
and are blind and almost naked at birth; 
but hares are born in the open, are 
covered with fur, and are able to see 
and move about soon after arriving. 

Among the birds, we find the ostrich 
an expert runner (of surprising speed) 
but unable to fly; while the swallow, a 
regular acrobat in the air, has legs so 
short that it’s only with the greatest 
difficulty that it can walk on the ground. 
Also, as opposed to birds that cannot 
fly, there are animals that can—the bat 
and the so-called “flying” squirrel, for 
instance. 

Butterflies and moths both fly, but the 
former settle with the wings held up 
vertically, while the moth folds them on 
the body. 


A boy was a witness in court, and the 
lawyer in cross-examination said: “Did 
anyone tell you what to say in court?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T thought so. Who was it?” 

“My father, sir.” 

“And what did he tell you?” 

“He said the lawyers would try to get 
me all tangled up, but if I stuck to the 
truth I would be all right.” 
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“Would Someone Pass The Soap?” 


two-year-old cat that defied all laws 
of the Animal Kingdom by going for a voluntary 
swim at the Angell Memorial Hospital. Its former owner 
further confounded hospital officials by saying the cat 
had always gone swimming with the family. 

Oddities of the Animal Kingdom are always turn- 
ing up at the Angell Memorial Hospital, but Waterboy, 
the cat that likes to swim, is probably the oddest one 
of the lot. 

The hospital staff was astounded one day last 
month when Waterboy leaped from the arms of an 
attendant and plunged headlong into a brimming tub 
of water. Then, while the wide-eyed spectators looked 
on, the two-year-old black cat circled the spacious tub 
like a trained seal. 

An attendant lifted the cat from the water and 
placed it on the floor to see what would happen. An 
ordinary cat would have asked for a towel, but Water- 
boy bounded back into the tub and went for another 
swim. 

A Cambridge woman, who had brought the cat to 
the hospital in the hope of placing it in a suitable 
home, was reached by telephone. Had her cat ever 
gone swimming before? 


“My goodness, yes!” she replied. ““‘When we used 
to go canoeing up in New Hampshire, he frequently 
jumped out and swam to shore. Even when we went 


swimming, he always found it lonesome on the beach 
and jumped in and swam with us. That’s why we 
named him Waterboy.” 

As you probably would suspect, Waterboy is op 
his way to a Navy unit for mascot duty. 


A Question of Diet 
R. ROTHSCHILD FREEDMAN 


HIS is the story of “Marie,” a pet squirrel, who 
could not stand prosperity. 

Well-meaning visitors to Griffith Park, in Los Angeles, 
California, where Marie makes her home, were wont 
to pass out sweetmeats and other delicacies to the like. 
able little rascal. Due to this pampering Marie soon 
developed some fastidious tastes, thus forgot how to 
gnaw on such hardy foods as twigs, grubs, tree bark, 
acorns and sundry items which her forebears ate to grow 
into husky squirrels. And the result of her ignoring such 
foods worried her indulgent keepers to a point that it 
would have all proved highly amusing had it not been 
so nearly tragic. 

In short, her little-used front teeth began to lengthen 
at an alarming rate, much like a canary’s neb will 
grow when no cuttle bone is supplied, and presently 
she couldn’t eat at all! One of her beaver-like incisors 
began cutting through her upper lip, while another 
curved against the roof of her mouth. 

Zoo keepers were in a quandary. They held a pow- 
wow and decided upon a little dentistry. Fortunately 
for Marie the operation was a huge success and now 
she’s as chippy as ever. 


Cat Mothers Orphaned Bunnies 

HEN “Bonnie-Jeen,” long-haired cat owned by 

Mrs. Margaret Brown of Holyoke, Mass., lost het 
three kittens her mistress found two stray rabbits # 
take their place. Bonnie-Jeen proved to be a devoted 
foster mother and attracted much attention when she 
and her strange babies were on exhibition at the 
Springfield cat show. 
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Golden Glow Shops 


(YOU NEED 


The Moxie Co., Boston 


GOODBAND KENNELS 


411 DEDHAM STREET 
head of Parker St., Newton Centre 


A good boarding place for your dog 
CLIPPING — WASHING 


Call LASell 2547 to have your dog 
taken care of, or for any of the above 
service 


GEORGE GOODBAND 


PUTNAM & COX 
& SALTONSTALL 


Architects 


114 STATE STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


Telephone—LAFayette 4715 


JOHN J. WHITE CO. 
Hay - Grain - Flour 


Purina Chows 
102 A STREET, SOUTH BOSTON 
Telephone, SOUth Boston 1680 


450 ARSENAL ST., WATERTOWN 
Telephone, MiDdlesex 1088 


Compliments of 


A Friend 


ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT REPAIRS 


STEARNS, PERRY 
& SMITH CO. 


51 CHARDON STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


Telephones:—CAPitol 3930 - 3931 


House of Individual Service 


Standard Coat, Apron 
and Linen Service, Inc. 


Suppliers of 


COATS, APRONS, TOWELS 
LADIES’ APRONS 


to Restaurants, Stores and Beauty 
Parlors 


80 LANGDON ST., ROXBURY 
Telephone, HiGhlands 8651 


P. I. PERKINS CO. 


Mechanical Equipment 


376 DORCHESTER AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, SOUth Boston 4660 
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Man’s Best Friend 
Lulu Funk 


Man's best friend, they always say, 
Is just a little pup; 

So my fine dog runs through the house 
And eats my slippers up. 


He's always faithful, so they say, 
When sick he’s by your bed; 

So puppy dear with muddy feet 
Walks gaily ‘cross my spread. 


He will defend you to his death, 
Dog-lovers always say, 

So when he fights with every dog 
| pass it off as play. 


It keeps me broke from month to month 
To feed my little pup, 

But I'll sit by and calmly wait — 
He'll eat my income up. 


Polish Larks 


OLISH peasants have a charming leg- 

end with which they explain the high 
regard in which the lark is held in their 
country. According to their tradition, 
when Adam was driven from Eden he 
went to live on a great barren plain, such 
as that which forms the central terri- 
tory of Poland. He was very unhappy, 
and of all the lovely things he lost when 
he left the Garden of Eden, it was the 
song of the birds that he missed the most. 
Therefore, to comfort him God created 
the lark. Ever since that day the lark 
has been Poland’s favorite bird, and it 
is held in a respect that approaches rev- 
erence. Tourists traveling through the 
Polish countryside, unfamiliar with the 
tradition, are surprised to see little 
patches of grain left, for no apparent 
reason, in the harvested fields. Upon in- 
quiry they are always told that the spot 
marks the nest of a lark. No one ever 
disturbs the bird or its nest, even though 
valuable grain must be frequently wasted 
in order to avoid disturbing it. 


J. LAINE 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


VARIOUS LANGUAGES, Hazel I. Dan- 
necker. 


This brochure, bound in turquoise blue 
leatherette, presents fifty lyrics by one of 
Indiana’s distinguished poets. Many of them 
have been published in such well-known 
periodicals as Cosmopolitan, London Quar- 
terly Review, Our Dumb Animals, Christian 
Century, Washington Post, and other lead- 
ing American magazines and newspapers. 
They deal with various phases of nature of 
which the author has a keen appreciation. 
The one entitled “Katze,” about a pet cat, 
has been much published and repeatedly pre- 
sented on the radio. 

50 pp. 50 cents. 
Indiana. 


The Author, Newcastle, 
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Silk from Spider-Webs 


ROBERT E. PIKE 


UTSIDE of “trade” circles, it is not 

very well known that silk, taken 
from spiders, is extensively used both in 
civilian and “defense” work—especially 
on the lenses of precision instruments, 
such as bomb and torpedo-sights, camera 
view-finders, telescopic gun-sights, anti- 
aircraft sights, theodolites, and survey- 
ors’ levels. 


Spider silk, not more than .0001 of an 
inch in diameter is stronger than steel 
wire of the same size, and is elastic so 
that it remains taut and straight in the 
instrument. The product from ordinary 
house-spiders is not usable, as it is too 
coarse. The best silk comes from the 
weavers of orb-webs (flat webs of wheel- 
like design). 


Different spider-farmers have different 
ways of extracting the thread from the 
spider’s body, but the general procedure 
is to stimulate the creature’s nipple-like 
“spinneret” (a cocoon-shaped organ with 
which the arachnid spins its web) to 
start the thread coming, which is then 
wound onto a small flat wooden or metal 
reel, or U-shaped instrument, great care 
being taken that the strands do not over- 
lap. 

Such silk is worth ten cents per foot, 
and one spider may emit as much as 100 
feet in the course of an hour, before the 
supply is exhausted. After the opera- 
tion, the spider is very hungry, and must 
be fed. 


Although it would take the combined 
daily output of some 5,000 spiders to man- 
ufacture one silk dress, there is no in- 
surmountable reason that suitable insects 
may not be raised commercially, and so 
provide us with all the silk we need. 
Nevertheless, only one man, a French- 
man named Bon, early in the 18th cen- 
tury, has ever tried to make cloth from 
spider-silk. He manufactured smooth 
gray stockings and gloves that royalty 
was proud to wear, and which were said 
to be superior to ordinary silk in both 
looks and durability. It seems that here 
is an opportunity for some enterprising 
Yankee. 
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Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semi- 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from 
43% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 45, 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used to 
provide for the future years of a loved one 
whose present income is temporary or in- 
sufficient. 

It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No waste of your estate by a will 
contest. 


* * * * 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 

The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad toe 
furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 
Massachusetts. 
enue. Address all communications to 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 


the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 
Associate Life 50 00 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annua. 10 
Children’s $0 75 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 188 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Active Annual 
Associate Annual 5 @ 


| TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the coun- 
try, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 
Any bequest especially intended for the benefit’ of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 
FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), the sum 
dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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